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dialect, knows the difficulty of Bottling what is indi-
vidual and local or what is general; what is truly
dialectic or what is due to literary influences. It is
quite possible that the persons employed by King
Asoka were not even men of high education or
initiated in Vedic lore. This would account for the
uncertainty in .spelling, in grammar, in expression,
sometimes approaching the literary Sanskrit, some-
times running counter to all grammatical rules. We
find something analogous in the translations of the
Bible by missionaries working independently among
savage races. The same language seems hardly tin*
same when reduced for the first time to writing by
English or French missionaries. There are many of
these irregularities in the inscriptions of Asoka which
it is impossible as yet to account for. But for all
that, the fact remains that the language in which
Asoka addressed his .subjects and which Iris wuhji.Tts
were supposed to understand, is as diifeivnt from tht*
literary Sanskrit as the Italian volyttre at the time of
Dan to was from classical Latin, and as differunt from
Prakrit as modern Provencal, if written down by
ear, would be from French.

Thus language of the inscriptions of Asoka. cannot
be treated therefore as the lineal descendant of the
Sanskrit of the Vedic hymns, the .Bralmnmas, and the
Sfttras. It rather represents one out of many parallel
streams which in the divided kingdoms of that
vast country must have developed, unchecked by any
literary culture, while the literary Sanskrit remained
almost stationary in its phonetic and grammatical
organisation.